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THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 



Three thousand years ago Achilles had a 
tutor to teach him to be 

A speaker of words and a doer of deeds, 
able to take his part in council and in con- 
flict. As the struggle for existence became 
less severe and there was more leisure for 
thought, wise men and philosophers arose, 
the outgrowth of preceding conditions, but 
transcending those conditions and showing 
themselves the divinely endowed instructors of 
the race. Under their teaching civilization de- 
veloped, and was transmitted from generation to 
generation. The elements of education were 
derived from the Orient, but found their habitat 
and had appropriate development^ in Greece. 

Pythagoras was the first to designate the 
system of nature as a kosmos, the Greek word 
to indicate beauty, the beauty resulting from 
order and intelligent design. He perceived that 
evil consists in being out of harmony with en- 
vironment; that harmony consists in propor- 
tion ; and that proportion is expressed by num- 
bers. He gathered round him the disciples 
whom he instructed that they might be able in 
turn to teach others also. And when his dis- 
ciples were scattered abroad by the persecution 
that arose about Sybaris, they that were scat- 
tered abroad went everywhere telling what they 
had learned from him. Thus Pythagorean 
principles came to pervade Greek life and Greek 
thought. Pythagoras had discovered the nu- 
merical relations of the hcormonic scale. His 
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disciples taught that Music has to do with dis- 
Crete quantity as related to another, and Arith- 
metic with that which subsists by itself ; that 
Geometry considers continued quantity so far as 
it is unmovable ; and that Astronomy considers 
it as far as it is of a self-motive nature. These 
four sciences they called ^'Mathematics," 
(things learned).* 

At first education had been comprehended 
under two titles : gymnastic and music. 

Oymnastic made the body strong and lithe 
and beautiful, the fit and flexile instrument of 
the animating soul. 

Music included all the studies over which the 
Muses presided. It began with poetry. Words 
and tune were composed by the same impulse. 
They were memorized by the same effort. 
Poetry was chanted; not read. Homer was 
the universal text-book. Even among the 
distant Borysthenes, '^ almost all the inhabitants 
knew the Iliad by heart." 

After these poems were reduced to writing, 
Music included also reading and writing and 
grammar and history and literature and war 
and statecraft, and whatever else was sung by 
Homer. Indeed, it is no inferior education 
that might be obtained from Homer as a text- 
book if one could have such a teacher as Py- 
thagoras or Mark Hopkins. 

Adult life begins at twenty-one ; and the pre- 
ceding portion falls naturally into three divis- 
ions of seven years each, devoted respectively 
to primary, intermediate and higher education. 

Primary education was left to the mother and 
the nurse. It consisted chiefly of plays and 
games appropriate to outdoor life in a genial 

* Geography is called Mathematics in the Rutgers Col- 
lege statutes of 1828. 
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^lime, and was in some sense a continuous 
kindergarten. 

Intermediate education began at seven, when 
the boy was registered as a prospective citizen 
and began to go to school. The school houses 
were public property and were rented to the 
^schoolmasters, of whom there were two ; one 
for gymnastic, and the other for music ; and 
to both the pupil went every day. 

Higher education began at about fourteen, 
and continued until the young man reached his 
majority. During this period the elegant gym- 
nastic of the preceding period was continued, 
and was supplemented by athletic and military 
training. 

The studies which had been called collective- 
ly Music, were divided into four ; and after- 
ward into nine; but were ultimately fixed at 
seven. The first three were : Grammar, Dialec- 
tic and Ehetoric. 

Orammar included language and literature. 

Dialectic taught how to reason from what 
had been learned by language. 

Rhetoric taught how to express the results 
of such reasoniog. It included conversation, 
oratory and civics. 

The other four studies were those which 
the Pythagoreans called Mathematics. 

The object was to bring man into harmony 
with his environment. The Greeks were deeply 
conscious of the unrest and disharmony per- 
taining to every man coming into the world. 
They were aware also that this lack of harmony 
is the consequence of evil within the man. 
They were earnest in their efforts for Mapai^ 
^{katharsis), purgation of the evil.* 

Endeavor after harmony always remained the 

^Compare John xiii. lo, ii ; xv. 3 ; and i John i. 7, 9. 
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distinguishing characteristic of Greek education.. 
This was the chief element in producing that ar- 
ray of mighty men '' whose spirits still rule us 
from their urns." This was the secret of 
Greek superiority in philosophy, in civilization, 
in art, in education. This it was that made 
the Attic state a school of virtue. Free citizens 
must be able to perform harmoniously their 
proper function of governing themselves and 
others. The youth of the governing class were 
trained in the studies found conducive to this 
end, the studies proper and necessary for 
freemen, for this reason called ''EXev^iptai Tixvat 
{JEleutheriai Technai ),which. the Latins rendered 
by Liberales Artes, whence our "Liberal Arts." 

During the first part of the seven years de- 
voted to these studies the lad became acquaint- 
ed with the laws governing civilized society and 
formed the habit of acting in accordance with 
them. He learned how to conduct a conversa- 
tion, and to discuss social and civil questions. 

About the middle of this period he was^ 
brought before the authorities as a candidate 
for citizenship. He was examined in public by 
trial of his capabilites. If he came up to the* 
physical, intellectual and ethical standard, he 
was passed to the rank of i(l>vPog (ephebos)^ 
or cadet-student ; and matriculated by taking 
the oath of citizenship : 

I will transmit my fatherland, not only not less,, 
but greater and better than it was committed to me. 

I will obey the magistrates. 

I will observe the laws. 

If any person set them at naught I will do my best 
to prevent him ; and will defend them both alone and 
with others. 

I will honor the religion of my fathers. 

Eeligion was a part of statecraft. Handi- 
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craft aDd the productive arts were left to the 
inferior classes and were despised by citizens as 
"banausic," a word well represented by the 
modern German phrase : " Brodt-und-butter 
Wissenschaf ten," {hread-and butter sciences). 

Attica gave its form of government to the first 
European institution for higher education. It 
was literally a Republic of Letters ; and was 
named after Plato's school of philosophy. 
'AKad^fiia {academia) is still the Greek (and 
Latin) word for what we call a University. 
The curriculum was that which had been re- 
quired for citizenship in Athens. // is our cur- 
riculum still. 

Even the technical terms are the same. 
Grammarian, Logician, Rhetorician, Philoso- 
pher, are all Greek words which denoted 
primarily teachers of those arts. At a later 
day such teachers were called by the gen- 
eral name : '^TcayyeU^evoi {Epanggelloinenoi)^ of 
which the literal rendering is " Professors." 
So Faculty is Facultas^ the Latin rendeiing 
of the Greek fSvva/u^ (df/najrds), used in the 
same senses. And (Socrates to the contrary 
notwithstanding), Sophist and Sophister have 
been used in a good sense from the days 
of Pythagoras until now. " Junior" and 
" senior," as designations of college classes, are 
simply abbreviations of "junior sophisters" 
and " senior sophisters," which were the names 
of the upper classes in the first American col- 
lege. 

Prominent among the teachers to whom we 
are indebted for our curriculum and the philos- 
ophy of which it is the outgrowth were Pytha- 
goras, Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and 
Philo. 

But after these came one wiser than them all; 
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t)onf uiing errorists with the force of truth which 
had gained for him long before the title. Son 
of Thunder ; yet with an appreciation of the 
fact that ethical (as well as intellectual) principles 
inhere in the construction and development of 
the universe that has caused him to be 
known ever since as the Apostle of Love ; 
supplementing half truths with whole truths 
which he had learned from One who knew ; and 
describing the effort of his teacher (the won- 
derful Jewish Eabbi) to obtain disciples, in 
terms commonly used of Greek professors.* No 
wonder that John^s disciples asked him to write 
out for them before he died the symphony in 
which he struck the key-note of the universe 
and showed the way to harmonize the dis- 
cords of the great diapason. He was the first 
to solve the problem which had been the object 
of higher education from the beginning. 

If philosophers are still struggling in vain to 
bring man into harmony with his environment, 
it is because they have not followed John ; or 
because they have followed him onlj afar off. 
Most of them ignore the Logos whose stately 
steppings even Heraclitus obscurely saw, and 
remain this side the great gulf thus fixed be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, barring the 
progress of human thought, and confining it to 
the vain imagination of things-in-themselves, 
where every avenue of approach proves to be 
" No thoroughfare." 

Others attempt to connect the Logos with 
the kosmos directly ; so that, if not they, their 
successors confuse the Creator with the creature 
or leave the traveller on the highways of know* 

•With I John ii. 25 compare Aristotle's Ethics, 10.10; 
Soph. Elench., 13 ; Pliny's Epistles, 4.11.1 ; etc. 
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ledge floundering helplessly in the Sii-bonian 
l>og of everlasting doubt. 

Not so did John of Ephesus. He grasped 
the principle of causality as it had been grasped 
by none before. He perceived that the Logos 
recognized in nature must have existed in super- 
ior form in the Author of nature ; and that this 
Author of nature could never have arisen from any 
"dark, unconscious v^v {Jiyle)^urgmnd^ or mere 
basis of being (as pantheists vainly prate); but 
must have been from eternity One in whom '^ is 
no darkness at all;'' the primal ground of 
whose essence is such as manifests itself to 
itself ; who has always seen Himself through 
and through just as He is; whose conscious* 
ness consists in conceiving of Himself pre- 
cisely as He is ; thus generating within Him- 
self the equal Image of Himself, the Logos, the 
adequate expression of His thought of Himself; 
who (since he is equal to Himself) has also real, 
objective existence; who ^' was in the beginning 
with God and was God." 

John had learned too, that '^ God is spirit ;" 
.and he knew that spirit, as such, is essentially 
living, inoving, thinking, willing, energizing, 
capable of originating action. He perceived, 
therefore, that the Absolute spirit must be self- 
-caused, caused by the ceaseless procession of 
the spirit (which He is) from the All-Father to 
the Logos, as from the Logos to the Father. 
His writings imply that by this cyclical move- 
ment of the divine substance the divine Subject 
becomes both conscious and causative of being, 
^as well as of the movement from chaos to kosmos 
described in the Hebrew account of creation ; 
from evil to good which the christian scrip« 
tures call regeneration; from imperfection 
^toward perfection which we call civilization. 
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Civilization is promoted and transmitted bj 
education ; and education is determined by the 
theory held of man in relation to his environ- 
ment. In John's philosophy the ceaselessly-pro- 
ceeding Spirit is not only the living principle of 
the kosmos, (by whose powerful presence in them, 
the creatures in essence and faculties are kept 
in being), but also the originator and perfecter 
of all good in beings free to choose. By pre- 
senting man in such relation to the cosmic Spirit 
John showed how to make education, not only 
tentative as it had always been before, but effec- 
tive also of the wished-f or harmony ; by present- 
ing the incarnate Logos as the model man, he 
opened up avenues of unlimited development to 
every human being; and by philosophic argument 
he showed that this development will go on in 
exact proportion to the intelligence and earnest- 
ness with which men join in this movement 
toward perfection. 

Before this, education had been confined to 
the few. If, in order to secure opportunity for 
study (with consequent citizenship), an Athenian 
youth claimed descent from citizen-parents and 
could not prove his claim, he was sold into 
slavery. Even citizens could not obtain citizen- 
ship for their sons, unless rich enough to 
support them through the fourteen years of 
study. From the days of John, however, it has^ 
been seen to be the privilege and duty of every 
man to make the most, not only of himself and 
his children, but of others also. From that 
time to this, higher education, as such, knows 
no restriction to Greek or Barbarian, high or 
low, rich or poor, bond or free, male or female. 
It proffers to every one unending progress in 
knowledge, in goodness, in efficiency. No won- 
der that Celsus said: " It is this John who ha» 
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done all the mischief, by his doctrine of the in- 
carnation." Nor that Melito told Marcus Aure- 
lius : " This philosophy has brought most pros- 
perous success to your empire." 

The fact that man (like the Logos) is God's 
image, and the consequent duty of the develop- 
ment of every man in knowledge and power as 
well as in goodness, were very imperfectly ap- 
prehended by the early Christians. Most of 
them were unlearned and ignorant men. They 
saw knowledge perverted to the support of 
heathenism. They hated idolatry and the learn- 
ing that pandered to it. 

There were a few, however, who by reason of 
use had their senses exercised to discern things 
that differ and approve things that are excellent 
while discarding the evil that still remained 
in them. Such were Qaadratus and Aristides 
and Justin and Melito and Athenagoras among 
the " philosophers and teachers," with Irenseus 
and Hippolytus and Clement among the " pas- 
tors and teachers." Basil of Cesarea wrote an 
address to young men on the study of Greek 
classics, which was used with profit as a text- 
book in this college forty years ago. 

It is interesting to note how the torch of 
learning passed in succession from hand to hand 
of the runners who maintained the race during 
the comparative darkness of a thousand years. 
It is always the light of Greek learning as made 
brighter by John of Ephesus ; and it always 
shows us the seven Liberal Arts, which were 
thus transmitted to succeeding generations. 

After Constantine had established schools for 
the study of the Liberal Arts, Julian the Apos- 
tate forbade the teachers to admit christian 
young men, "lest they should with greater 
readiness answer the dialectitians among the 
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beathen." But Julian soon died, crying: NevU. 
Ji<jac, TaXiXaU {Nefiikesos^ OdlUaie\ ''Thou hast 
conquered, O Oalilean ; " and Theodosius and 
Talentinian and their successors placed educa- 
tion on so firm a foundation that the Liberal 
Arts continued to be taught in the school 
of the Octagon at Constantinople down 
to the conquest of that city by the Saracens 
in 1453, In the west, higher education lin- 
gered longest in southern France, whither it 
had been carried from Ephesus ; and we have 
still the names of Ausonius and Faustas 
and Salvian and Cassian and others who, 
^'amid the gathering gloom, continued to 
press pagan science into the service of the 
church, attacking the enemies of the faith with 
their own weapons." 

Augustine and Martianus Capella and Boe- 
thius and Cassiodorus and Isidorus in suc- 
oession wrote treatises on the Liberal Arts, by 
which the knowledge of them was preserved 
when the fall of the Boman Empire had well- 
nigh destroyed education and civilization to- 
gether. For centuries the only higher educa- 
tion in Europe was found here and there in a 
monastery or cathedral school, where the embers 
of the Greek fire still slumbered under the ashes. 

Before this, however, Greek learning had 
passed from Marseilles to Lreland and lona, 
whence it found its way to England, and pre- 
pared the way for Theodore of Tarsus, who 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in the seventh 
century. Tarsus had been a rival of Athens for 
2eal in philosophy and the Liberal Arts, even 
in Strabo's day. Such zeal Theodore brought 
with him to England ; and infected his associ- 
ates with it so thoroughly as to produce a 
revival of learning whose influences can still be 
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traced. Its benefits passed in succession to 
Bede and Egbert and Alcuin ; so that Alouin was 
able in due season to carry the Liberal Arts to 
the continent, at the summons of Charlemagne, 
who spoke Greek and numbered among his 
correspondents the Empress Irene of Constan- 
tinople. 

Alcuin's successor, as head of the Palace 
School and Minister of Public Instruction, was 
element of Ireland, who aided Charlemagne in 
correcting the errors of the Vulgate. 

Great effort was made at this time to stimu- 
late the sfcudy of Latin, in order that the sub- 
ject peoples might understand the language of 
the empire ; and thus it comes to pass that we 
have so much Latin in our curriculum. 

Under Charlemagne's son, Louis the Pious, 
there were in France two centres of higher edu- 
cation : Bheims and Orleans, the latter under 
the care of Alcuin's pupil, Theodolphus. At 
Fulda, however, learning was still more ad- 
vanced by Alcuin's most eminent pupil, Baban- 
us Maurus, the first teacher of Latin and Greek 
in Germany. He also wrote a treatise on the 
Liberal Arts. 

Eric of Auxerre was a pupil of Babanus ; and 
his pupil, Bemy, set up an independent school 
at Paris, where he taught the Liberal Arts with 
Martianus Capella as a text-book, making a 
specialty of philosophy as essential to theology. 
Other lines of genealogical descent of the 
Liberal Arts can be traced also through the 
ages until the crusades brought Europeans 
again into contact with the learning which had 
passed through the Syrians to the Saracens 
and now returned to stimulate anew the thought 
of Europe. 

After Paris became the fixed residence of 

13 
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royalty, teachers and pupils gathered there in 
large numbers. Among the most noted teach- 
ers of the Liberal Arts in those days were Ger- 
bert, who became Pope Sylvester II ; his pupil, 
Fulbert, whose students called him their 
Socrates ; and his pupil, Berengarius, who had 
the noted controversy with Lanfranc respecting 
transubstantiation. This controversy showed 
the importance of Dialectic, and gave great im- 
petus to the study of that Art, so that it ab- 
sorbed much of the attention before given to 
the other six. The tendency in this direction 
was still further increased by the controversy 
between Anselm and Eoscellinus respecting the 
Trinity. It now began to be seen that every 
man's theology is shaped by the philosophy 
he consciously or unconsciously holds ; that 
Dialectic is but a part of philosophy ; and that, 
as Eoger Bacon said, a man unacquainted with 
Dialectic can know nothing of any other science 
as he ought. 

William of Champeau, who had been taught 
by Eoscellinus, was a favorite teacher of Dia- 
lectic and theology in the Cathedral school 
at Paris. But his fame was eclipsed by 
that of his still more gifted pupil, Abelard, who 
had studied also under both Anselm and Eoscel- 
linus. He taught at Paris during the first 
part of the twelfth century, in the cathedral 
school, in the monastic school, and in the inde- 
pendent school which he established on the Hill 
of St. Genevieve. In all these schools the cur- 
riculum was that of the Liberal Arts ; but special 
attention was given to Dialectic as necessary to 
apprehend with ever increasing accuracy God's 
revelation of himself to men in order that they 
might continue in unceasing progress of de- 
velopment toward Him. 

14 
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Abelard^s genius, passion for teaching, and 
independence, attracted students from Italy, 
Germany and England, as well as France. His 
disciples exceeded even their master in inde- 
■ pendence ; so that the legal authoiities found it 
necessary to cheek them by reviving an ancient 
rule which forbade preaching and teaching 
without a license. After much controversy, it 
was conceded that none should teach without a 
license from the Chancellor of the church of 
Notre Dame. But the Chancellor agreed to 
grant the license whenever the fitness of the 
applicant should be duly certified by the 
Masters u::der whom he had pursued his stud- 
ies. This license designated him to whom it 
was given as a "Master of Arts," that is, a 
competent teacher of the seven Liberal Arts. 

The agreement respecting the license, in 
1213, was the beginning of the University of 
Paris as an examining and degree-conferring 
body ; though it had been incorporated as a 
place of general study four years before. The 
curriculum was that of the Liberal Arts ; and the 
government of course was entirely in the hands 
of the teachers of those Arts, the "Passed 
Masters,'' the fully trained citizens of the Ee- 
public of Letters. 

Students were admitted at fourteen years of 
age; and, after the first year, began to take 
part in debates and discussions. About the 
middle of the seven years course they began to 
state and defend propositions. This act was a 
public exercise, and it became practically the 
first examination for the degree of Master. 
The student who passed successfully through 
this first ordeal chose one of the Masters as his 
^' guide, philosopher and friend," with whom to 
talk, from whom to receive during the re- 
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xnainder of his course special advice and di- 
rection.* 

The young man^s position in this respect was 
not unlike that of one who in those days at- 
tached himself to a knight-banneret because too 
young as yet to have a banner of his own, and 
was therefore called a knight-bachelor, the 
word ^' bachelor'^ signifying a young man who 
served in any capacity under the direction of 
another. From this similarity the student who 
had entered upon this stage of his progress in 
the study of the Arts, was called a '^ Bachelor of 
Arts." The Bachelor was thus a sort of appren- 
tice, or cadet-student, like the Greek Ephebos. 

So many flocked to the University of Paris 
that the cost of living became very great. At- 
tempt was made to regulate it by law. But 
necessity, as well perhaps as the advice of 
Quintilian, led to the erection of "halls," in 
which students and Masters alike found homes. 
In the year 1250 Bobert Sorbon furnished 
money for a building and the support in it of a 
certain number of students and Masters devoted 
especially to the study of theology. This col- 
lection of people, and ultimately the building 
in which they were collected, was called a "col- 
lege." Fifty other similarly endowed colleges 
were established during the next two hundred 
and fifty years, each for the special purpose 
and under the specific regulations prescribed 
by the founder. Some were for students from 
a certain country; others, for those engaged in 
a certain study. 

Presently a division of labor took place among 
the Masters. Faculties in the modern sense 



♦It is hoped that the renewal of this usage, first on the 
Pacific, and now on the Atlantic coast, may restore the 
ancient intimacy between professor and pupil. 
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were formed. The first faculty to be distin- 
guished fi*om that of Arts was Theology. The 
faculty of Medicine was not constituted until 
two centuries later. 

Before the founding of the TTniversity of 
Paris there had been a Medical school at Salerno, 
and a Law school at Bologna. Both of these 
furnished certain usages to Paris ; but both re- 
ceived more from Paris, and became universities 
in turn. All the universities of central and 
northern Europe were modelled after that of 
Paris. 

The hundreds of students from England 
would naturally desire similar advantages of 
education on their own side of the channel. 
Educational institutions, monastic and secular, 
had long existed at both Oxford and Cambridge, 
one of those at Cambridge being known as the 
School of Pythagoras, In each of these places, 
as before at Paris, a combination took place ; 
and thus the English universities were formed. 
The courses of study at these institutions, the 
government, the system of colleges, and even 
their minute regulations, were conformed with 
scrupulous fidelity to those of the mother 
university at Paris. 

From that aristocratic republic, however, the 
study of law had been excluded as too 
banausic. In England both law and med* 
icine were allowed, and separate colleges pro- 
vided for them. No separate provision was 
made for theology, which was not distinguished 
from philosophy, Aristotle having called the 
same study sometimes " theology," and some- 
times " prime philosophy." 

It has been customary of late years to dispar- 
age the scholastic philosophy. But it was the 
legitimate development of the philosophy of 

17 
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Aristotle and his successors, and was the onlj 
philosophy possible in its day. Nay, it was an 
integral and essential element in human progress. 
It taught men to' distinguish and define; and 
has left its impress upon the language and 
thought of all civilized peoples ^' in lines mani- 
fold, deep graven and ineffaceable." Out of it 
has grown our modern civilization. 

Its authority was ended in England in 1535 
by the royal injunctions of Henry VIII, the 
issue of which may be said to mark the division 
line there between modern and mediaeval educa- 
tion. The Fathers and the commentators on 
Aristotle were discarded for the Holy Scriptures 
and Aristotle himself. The logic of Agricola and 
that of Melancthon were added. In every col- 
lege two daily public lectures were established, 
one of Greek, the other of Latin. Instruction 
was continued in all the Liberal Ai'ts except 
Astronomy, for which pbilosopby was substitu- 
ted, as had been advised by Augustine a thou- 
isand years before.* 

The statutes of Edward VI, fourteen years 
later, made greater changes still. Grammar 
was discarded. Mathematics took its place. 
Dialectic maintained its old position, however ; 
and was followed by philosophy. Astronomy 
was restored, and perspective added. This was 
not evolution, but revolution, which (despite 
the proverb) soon went backward. 

Ill the reaction under Mary the old curriculum 
was restored. It was soon reformed, however, 
under Elizabeth and adapted to the changed 
conditions. During the century of turmoil, learn- 



♦Because Astronomy was chiefly Astrology, which he 

hated. 

*' * Gram* loquitur, • Dia* vera docet, * Rhet* verba colorat ; 
*Mus* canit, • Ar' numerat, *Ge' ponderat, *Ast'colit 
astra." 
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ing had sunk very low. Examinations were 
pro forma. Favoritism prevailed. Few even 
of the established clergy could read the Greek 
Testament, or teach either morality or religion. 
In order to correct these evils it was made the 
business of the universities to provide adequate 
training in the Liberal Arts, the languages of 
Holy Scripture and the thirty-nine Articles of 
Beligion ; and the history of Lucius Florus was 
added to the curriculum. 

Colleges had been at first important adjuncts 
to the universities. But the Masters who taught 
in them were so willing to teach, and the uni- 
versity professors were so willing to let them 
teach, that tfie entire curriculum of the Arts was 
left to them, 

Emmanuel College at Cambridge had been 
chartered in 1584 with thirty Fellows, Masters 
of Arts teaching under the direction of its Pres- 
ident. It had fulfilled the forebodings of Queen 
Elizabeth, by becoming a Puritan college. It 
discarded the prayer book, with surplices and 
hoods ; was neglectful even of the cap and 
gown ; and crowned its wickedness by having 
-suppers on Fridays. But the teaching was 
excellent. The curriculum included not only 
the Liberal Arts, but also philosophy, theology 
and the sciences. 

In this college were trained most of the men 
who became leaders of the emigration to New 
England. 

Eight years after landing on that bleak coast, 
with a territory less than twenty by thirty miles 
in extent, with less than five thousand inhabi- 
tants, possessing barely the necessities of life, 
exposed to hostile savages, and disturbed 
by religious disputes, they voted four hundred 
pounds " toward the building of something to 
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begin a college/' Sixty of them were from the- 
University of Cambridge. Twenty were from 
Oxford; and others, apparently, from the 
Scotch universities. The college they founded 
shows traces of all these institutions. It was 
located at " The New Town " near Boston, and 
the name thereof changed to Cambridge ; as the 
historian states, '^ for the sake of somewhat now 
founding here which may hereafter grow into a 
university." 

John Harvard left to the new institution half 
his estate, and the whole of his library. Other 
contributions were made,not only from the other 
colonies, but also from England, Holland, and 
the Bahama Islands. The Legislature appro* 
priated the proceeds of the ferry between Bos- 
ton and Charlestown ; and individuals gave com 
and cloth and cattle and whatever else could aid 
the work. 

The classical culture which the founders of 
Harvard brought with them from England they 
reproduced in their children. The college cur* 
riculum, like that of Emmanuel College at Cam- 
bridge University, consisted of the Liberal Arts,, 
with philosophy, theology and slight additions 
of the sciences. 

^' Grammar" included Hebrew as well as the 
Latin and Greek^anguages. 

<^ Dialectic " was taught to all students, under 
the name of '' Common*Places," statements of 
topics in proper form for ^successful discussion 
in the search after truth. 

" Bhetoric" was taught J^theoretically and 
practically, declamations and discussions being 
constant. 

Catechetical^divinity, history and botany 
were added. 
Besides these studies of all the classes, the 
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Treshmen had lectures upon logic and physics ; 
the Junior Sophisters studied Dialectic and 
politics ; and the Senior Sophisters, Arithmetic, 
'Oeometrj and Astronomy. 

For the first time in the history of higher 
education, Music was omitted. 

As on the other side of the Atlantic, seven 
years study was required for the Master^s de- 
cree and the student became a Sophister 
after one yearns residence. The time required 
for the Bachelor's degree was shortened to three 
years. Imperfect preparation, however, made 
more study necessary before taking part in dis- 
cussions; and another year was inserted between 
the Freshmen and the Sophisters. To this 
-class was given the name '' Soph-mor,'* which 
had long been a cant term in Cambridge Uni- 
versity to designate a student in the second 
year of his residence.* 

Before this, the title of Bachelor, conferred in 
the middle of the seven years course, had been 
only a step toward the degree of Master to be 
secured by further study. But this insertion 
of another year, together with the conditions of 
life in a new land, caused the Bachelor's de- 
:gree itself to be regarded as a terminus ad guem. 
Many could give no more time to consecutive 
study ; and, presently, the entire college course 
<same to be regarded as continuing but four 
years. Nevertheless, the Master's degree was 
conferred upon those who made some attempt 
At study for another three years, either at col- 
lege or elsewhere ; and, after a while, even on 
those who made no such attempt, — a de-grA- 
dation from which we have not yet entirely 
recovered. 

*Aiterwftrd spelled Soph/more ; and Sophomore. 
21 
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The principal examination immediately preced* 
ed the long vacation; which was arranged, (as 
it had been before on the eastern continent and 
has been since on our Pacific coast), that the 
students might have opportunity to work in the 
harvest 

The final examination culminated, as in 
Greece and France and England, in a public 
trial of capabilities in the presence of those by 
whom degrees were conferred, by means of a dis- 
cussion of "Questions," or theses, which were 
attacked by "Opponents," and defended by the 
" Respondents" by whom they had been stated. 
Of the questions thus discussed by the first class 
at their graduation, there were fourteen in gram- 
mar, literature and rhetoric ; twenty-five in phy- 
sics; and twenty-eight in philosophy, including, 
logic, metaphysics, and ethics. 

Of course all the exercises were in Latin. The 
President presided, and sometimes interfered ia 
the discussion. He also usually made an ad- 
dress upon some pertinent topic. In one of 
these he states that Aristotle has recently 
been discarded from the series of text- 
books ; and explains the reason why. He says 
his hearers know that there are in Aristotle many 
defects, superfluities, and errors ; and some things 
which no mortal can understand. And he ex- 
presses the opinion that the best interpreter of 
Aristotle would be the one that the noted Paduan 
professor, Hermolaus Barbarus, chose when, in 
order to discover what the philosopher meant 
by kvreXixeia {entelechia\ Doemonem ab inferi^ 
excitaverit/ The fact is that the brilliant novel- 
ties of Peter Ramus had turned men's heads ;; 
but the craze soon passed, and "The Master" 
was restored. 

In the universities of Europe and Great Britain 
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the reception of the degree of Master of the Lib- 
eral Arts, (the Arts proper and necessary 
for freemen), marked the transition from 
a state of pupila|i:e to that of freedom. It 
was the student^s inceptio in artibusy the 
*' commencement" of his rights and privileges 
as a Master of the Liberal Arts, and therefore a 
free citizen of the Republic of Letters. Com- 
mencement Day belongs properly only to the 
Masters. But under the changed conditions the 
Bachelors also get the benefit of it ; and, indeed, 
have come to regard it as their own day. 

If the discussion on this day showed satisfactory 
acquirements and ability, the degrees were imme- 
diately conferred, "after the custom of the 
universities in England." In the prece- 
ding century, two colleges in Scotland had re- 
ceived authority to confer degrees ; but no such 
authority had been granted to Harvard ; and 
it was a question who had any right to grant it. 

The first charter for an institution which became 
a university was granted by the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. His motive was, not only to 
protect his countrymen, but also to secure an ally 
in his contests with the Pope. But the Pope was 
not slow to follow so good an example ; and, for 
centuries, the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
vied with each other in chartering and aiding 
higher institutions of learning everywhere. In 
protestant countries, of course, this became the 
undisputed prerogative of the state. In America, 
during the colonial period, college charters were 
granted by different departments of the govern- 
ment. Harvard, Yale and Columbia were con- 
stituted by colonial legislatures ; William 
and Mary, by the crown ; and Princeton, Rutgers 
and Dartmouth, by royal governors in the name 
of the king, from whom however the chartering 
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of the two New Jersey colleges seems to have 
been carefully concealed. The first charters of 
both these institutions are not on record, and 
copies of them have been diligently sought in 
vain. 

The earliest attempt at higher education in 
America was the granting of ten thousand acres 
for a college at Henrico in 1619. But the pro- 
ject came to naught ; as did that for the "Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Oxford" at Havre de Grace 
in 1624. 

There were, however, eight colleges chartered 
during the colonial period. Harvard, in 1636 ; 
William and Mary, in 1693 ; Yale, in 1701 ; The 
College of New Jersey (Princeton College), in 
1746 ; the University of Pennsylvania, in 1749 ; 
Kings College, now Columbia, in 1754 ; Queens, 
now Rutgers, in 1766 : and Dartmouth, in 1769. 
The seven last named were modelled after Har- 
vard, as that had been modelled after Emmanuel 
College at Cambridge University. 

The history of the Colonies in America is a 
bistory of struggle. Educated immigrants could 
teach their own children ; but could do little for 
others. Most of the people were uneducated ; 
and not always sure of daily bread. Men strug- 
gling for a Hving have little leisure for learning. 
French and Indian wars were destructive of 
both life and property. Amid the rattle of arms 
learning, as well as law, is silent. It was impos- 
sible to obtain competent teachers. The best that 
could be done was to find occasionally some one 
willing to "hear recitations." Children grew up 
without Liberal culture and did not value it for 
their children. Colleges could require for ad- 
mission only some knowledge of Latin and Greek 
grammar with ability to read Virgil and the Greek 
Gospels at sight. Yet the curriculum of the Arts 
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was maintained and the scholarly usages kept up. 
The description of the first Commencement of 
Princeton college differs in no essential respect 
from that of Harvard college more than a century 
before. 

Stimulated by the establishment of the colleges 
at Princeton and New York, on the thirtieth 
day of May, 1755, (almost a century after 
the surrender of the New Netherlands to the Brit- 
ish), a company of Dutchmen living on the Hud- 
son and Raritan, but familiar with the Univer- 
sities of Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, met 
together and resolved to " plant a university" for 
the study of "the Learned Languages," " the Libe- 
ral Arts," and "the Philosophical Sciences." 
Rutgers College is the result of this resolution. 

Many other colleges have been formed since ; 
and they have all been modelled consciously or 
unconsciously after those of the colonial period, 
the Liberal Arts being always the basis of the 
curriculum. 

During the present century there has been steady 
progress ; though at first that progress was slow. 
At the middle of the century, " Grammar" meant 
neither learning to use a language, nor to under- 
stand its literature. It was restricted to certain 
technical rules in accordance with which transla- 
tions might be made, slowly and painfully, wi^h 
the aid of a dictionary. Discussions on Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew philology were carried on 
with all seriousness by men who could not speak 
or read either language, nor understand it when 
spoken or read, and who could not even speak or 
read their own language correctly. 

" Dialectic " had been entirely discarded. No 
attempt was made to teach the student how to 
reason ; though, under the name of Logic, there 
was required the repetition of certain rules and 
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cabalistic words constituting a sort of barbarous 
jai^on which not one in a hundred ever pretended 
to understand or attempted to use, though their 
predecessors had been memorizing them for more 
than five hundred years.* 

" Rhetoric" was better taught ; but the study 
was postponed to the Junior year, and little time 
was given to it. The catalogues announced: 
^ Declamations and compositions throughout the 
year ;" but these were infrequent. The spelling 
of the compositions was corrected in private, and 
they were returned to their authors without a 
word. Nor was any comment made upon the 
perfunctory declamations on the chapel stage » 
Students, however, were permitted to supplement 
these by their own unaided eflforts in their so- 
cieties. 

" Music" was still ignored. , 

" Arithmetic'' had long before developed into 
Algebra, which was a favorite study; though it was 
not carried very far. 

"Geometry" was largely banausic, as it had 
been in Egypt before it came to Greece, much of 
the time being given to geography, surveying, 
navigation and mensuration. 

" Astronomy" was mastered in twelve lessons ^ 
and once during the Senior year the student was 
permitted a glimpse of the full moon through the 
college telescope. 

Some attention was given to Botany ; more to 
Physics ; and more still to Chemistry, 

" The Philosophy of the Human Mind" was 

^Mnemonic verses of the Moods of the Four Figures 
(Shyreswood's form) : 

Barba/ray Celarenty Dariiy Ferio, Baraiipton, 
Celantes, JDizbitiSy Fapewno, FriKOiomorum^ 
Cesare, Campestrei, Festino^ Baroeo, Daraptif 
Felapton, BisamiSf Datisi, Boea/rdo^ Ferison, 
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taught by question and answer, the answers 
having been carefully copied out by some pre- 
ceding generation from a text-book of the last 
century, the only existing copy of which was sup- 
posed to be carefully concealed under lock and 
key in the Professor*s private drawer at home. 

The courses in Political Economy and Moral 
Philosophy were short; but they stimulated 
thought. That in Constitutional Law was in- 
teresting and valuable, being an unconscious re- 
turn to Greek usage. 

There was a brief, but unsatisfactory, course ia 
" The Evidences of Christianity"; and a Sunday 
Bible Class. There was also a College Library ; 
but the student never saw it, save when he was 
•* before the faculty." 

There has been progress since that time. 
Fifty years have wrought wonders. Libraries 
have been thrown open. Professors try to teach. 
The number of studies has multiplied. We are 
suffering now from the embarrassment of riches. 
The curriculum is crowded. The need for re- 
lief is immediate ; the call, imperative. 

Sporadic attempts are made at emendation^. 
Elective studies are allowed. But the election 
is left to the young man, who does not always 
choose wisely. The consequence is that men are 
handicapped for the race of life by " snap" elec- 
tives on the one hand, or superficial *' cram" on 
the other ; and we sit by in helpless imbecility^ 
or attempt to evolve out of our own inner con- 
sciousness a panacea for the ills we fain would 
cure. 

But no ex tempore solution of the difficulty is 
possible. The needs of humanity are essentially 
the same in every age. What has been found to 
meet those needs must be retained. Errors 
must be corrected. Crudities must be purged 
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away. Excrescences must be cut off. Principles 
must be developed. Deficiencies must be sup- 
plied. Divisions must be made. Discrimination 
must be used. Always the future grows out of 
the past ; but we are here to shape that future ; 
and toe must shape it, intelligently, wisely, effi- 
ciently. 

The curriculum was formed to produce har- 
mony with environment. With the Greeks, as 
with us, the design was to enable men, not only 
to live, but to live nobly (KaXof). We, how- 
ever, are set for the elevation, not of the few, 
but of the many, of all. Our task is greater far 
than theirs. But our knowledge, and therefore 
our ability, is greater, too. 

We have the advantage of all that they knew, 
and of all that has been learned since. They did 
not know that the Logos has become man ; nor 
that the soul of the universe (for which they 
inquired so eagerly) is the ceaselessly-proceeding 
Spirit ; nor that man can, if he will, avail himself 
of the force of that ongoing current, and be 
borne along by it to a perfection of being which 
includes harmony of environment* 

They knew not a voice of that nver, 

If vocal or silent it be, 
Where for ever and ever and ever 

It flows to no sea. 

More deep than the seas is that river, 
More full than their manifold tides, 

Where for ever and ever and ever 
It flows and abides. 

But their powers of perception were dulled 
by ethical imperfection. John was the first 
whose vision was so clarified by conformity to 
conscience that he could see the stream " pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb." 
And we are coming at last to understand his 
28 
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teaching that the elevation of the race can be 
accomplished only as we avail ourselves of this 
ever-active force. 

All true progress, from the beginning until now, 
has been made by learning to use and di- 
rect the energy omnipresent in the universe. 
That energy is the energy of the cosmic spirit, 
as the Hebrew scriptures assert. It is not 
only physical but ethical also, as Jesus taught 
Nicodemus ; and intellectual as well, as John 
shows in his speculative epistle. We must learn 
to use it in all these directions. We must teach 
our children to work ever more in harmony with 
the cosmic Spirit, physically, ethically, intellect- 
ually. So doing they will attain to heights of 
excellence in every sphere of human action, un- 
dreamed of by those who have not known, or 
have not understood, the teachings of the Philos- 
opher of Ephesus. 

We are doing this. It is in order to do this 
that we are giving more attention than ever before 
not only to ethics and metaphysics, but also to 
physics, to the banausic as well as to the Lib- 
eral Arts. It is for this reason that we have es- 
tablished Scientific schools, and schools for 
the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
arts. There is no need for me to urge the further 
development of these studies. They assert them- 
selves. But they exist because of the previous 
development of the Liberal Arts. All science 
rests upon intellectical and ethical foundations ; 
and it is high time to call attention to this fact, 
lest the whole edifice tumble into ruin. We 
must revert to first principles. The end in view 
must control education from the beginning. And 
we must begin at the bottom. 

We are beginning at the bottom. A hundred 
thousand American children are in kindergartens* 
29 
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A million ought to be. Our chQdren are enrolled 
as prospective citizens at five years of age. The 
district school system comes to an end. The town- 
ship system takes its place. This allows graded 
schools everywhere. There should be three grades : 
the primary school, the grammar school, the high 
school, four years being allowed to each of them. 
And through the grammar and high schools there 
-should be four courses : one leading directly to 
the banausic arts; one to commercial busi- 
ness ; one to the scientific or technical school ; 
and the other to the Arts college. If these courses 
are properly constructed and attendance enforced, 
above all if competent teachers are provided, 
the best years for study will no longer be wasted 
as they are now ; pupils will be trained for the 
work before them ; and, if at any time it seem de- 
sirable, can be transferred without unnecessary loss 
of time from one course to another.* 

With such regular and systematic training our 
young men and maidens will be prepared to enter 
college at seventeen and to graduate at twenty-one, 
instead of twenty-three, which is now the average. 
With such facilities, the proportion of educated men 
in the country will be constantly growing larger in- 
stead of smaller. 

And we must have, as in some instances we do, 
a variety of courses in college : each leading to its 
own appropriate sphere of life. Many of the studies 
of these courses will be the same; but many of them 
will be different also. They must be arranged with 
wisdom ; and no deviation from them should be 
allowed, save in the case of " special students not 
studying for a degree." ^Jlective Courses should 
take tJieplcLce of Elective Studies. But candi- 

♦The National Educational Association prepares curricula 
for the courses in the high schools. The need is still 
greater in the lower schools which so many more attend. 
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dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must 
complete the curriculum of the Arts. Common 
honesty requires this. 

*' Grammar'' begins in infancy. The language 
faculty develops very early. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago students who entered Harvard 
College at fourteen had read more of the Greek 
and Latin Classics than is now required for ad- 
mission, together with the entire Greek Testa- 
ment and Hebrew Bible. They read and wrote 
and spoke and thought in all these languages. 
In Chicago, now, children speak four or five lan- 
guages with equal ease, acting as interpreters for 
their parents ; and children everywhere can do the 
same, if properly taught. Indeed, "the only 
condition a child needs in learning a language is 
the opportunity to bear it spoken, and to speak it." 

What languages should be learned depends 
upon the object in view. No man can be a 
specialist in these days unless he is familiar with 
seven: English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. 

There is not need for many specialists. But there 
is great need for men and women of culture to ex- 
ercise an influence for good over all with whom 
they come into contact. And for these it is 
necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with at 
least one language besides the vernacular. Only 
so can a human being come to understand that 
the current mode of conceiving of things is not 
the only one possible. Liberal culture requires a 
knowledge of at least two languages ; their con- 
struction, literature, history, etymology and 
philosophy. For this each college course should 
provide. It does not make so much difference 
what languages these are, if only they are used 
easily and studied critically. But of course the 
very best culture will be possible only to those 
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familiar with the language in which the Liberal 
Arts have always lived and moved and have their 
being, "which gave a soul to the objects of 
sense and a body to the abstractions of philoso< 
phy." 

" Dialectic" should be restored to its proper 
place in the curriculum. It makes little differ- 
ence by what name it is called ; but students 
must again be taught how to think and reason 
correctly. And the scope of the study must be 
extended to the whole of philosophy properly so- 
called, including psychology, logic, metaphysics, 
political economy, sociology, civics, ethics and 
esthetics. These are the most important of all 
studies. The future of the country and of the 
race depends upon them. 

" Rhetoric" must again be taught as the art of 
expression, the practical application of Dialectic. 
It should include not only composition and criti- 
cism, but also conversation, narration, oratory 
and public discussion. Habit would soon make 
it as easy for the college graduate to speak to ten 
or a hundred or a thousand as to one ; and the 
college ought to confirm this habit in him. More 
and more does the Republic need men able to 
explain to their fellow-citizens the wisdom or 
folly of measures proposed for the benefit of the 
community. 

These three ways to knowledge, the Triviumy 
as they were called during the Middle Ages, are 
essential to good citizenship. But for the highest 
culture of the individual, as well as the best in- 
terests of society, the Quc^drivium is necessary 
also. 

" Music," by a strange and contradictory fate, 
has come to be regarded as an o-muse-ment ; or, 
if not that, as at best an adjunct to worship. This 
last fact should have preserved the pristine ap- 
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predation of its importance. If it can be an aid 
to worship, much more (a fortiori) must it be 
of value in inferior acts of the human soul. 
Music is a language, the language of the emotions ; 
and they chiefly give comfort or discomfort to our 
lives. The Pythagoreans placed it before all the 
other mathematical sciences. It has much greater 
eflfect than these upon the conscience and the char- 
acter ; not the degenerate imitation used for exhibi- 
tion, but true music, the Liberal Art, by which evil 
spirits were driven out, and men rapt away in 
supernal ecstacy to behold the invisible and hear 
otherwise inaudible harmonies in order that they 
might learn to live with hearts attuned to the 
primeval chord of the kosmos. 

Is it too much to hope that a study so efficient 
in promoting the end for which the Liberal Arts 
exist, may again be treated seriously and in due 
season restored to its place in the curriculum?* 

" Arithmetic" and Algebra, I believe, are re- 
ceiving due consideration. 

" Geometry" should be restored to the rigidly 
logical processes of Euclid, in order that those 
who study it may go on easily with any other 
study requiring consecutive thought. Perspective 
and drawing should be connected with it 

" Astronomy " receives more attention than for- 
merly ; but still some who can calculate an eclipse 
cannot distinguish a planet from a fixed star. The 
Bachelor of Arts should be so familiar with the 
heavens as to recognize as a familiar friend each 
star as it flashes out in the twilight until the firma- 
ment is radiant with golden beauty. 

To such developed study of the Liberal Arts 
should be added at least so much of physics, 

♦We have two musical scales. The Greeks had eleven. 
Possibly the discovery of the Delphic hymn, last October, 
may renew to us knowledge that has been lost so many 
hundred years. 
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diemistry, meteorology, geology and biology as to 
enable the graduate to obtain a glad acquaintance 
with tlie creative thought embodied in every stone 
and plant and beast and man he meets all life 
long. 

And he should be familiar with history, that he 
may have the benefit of " philosophy teaching by 
example '*; not forgetting the history of Art, with- 
out which the highest degree of refinement seems 
to be impracticable. 

Perhaps the most striking advance of late years 
is seen in the disposition and ability of students to 
use the library. This fact is full of promise for 
the future. 

It must never be forgotten that Master of 
Arts means Teacher of Arts; that the' early 
Masters were all required to teach; that all 
knowledge is altruistic; and that every college 
graduate owes a debt to his fellows, his country, 
his children, his kind. Noblesse oblige. Every 
college, therefore, should give instruciton in peda- 
gogy. The University Extension movement 
is training up a corps of teachers who would re- 
gard themselves as failures if they could not ex- 
cite enthusiasm, hold attention, and stimulate pro- 
gress at every stage of development. 

Summer Schools, in like manner, are aiding 
the work for which colleges were founded. The 
Amherst School of Languages has given professors 
to the colleges of New Jersey, as well as of other 
states. Graduates of Rutgers College went last 
year to the Summer School of Theology at Ox- 
ford. Others are going this year; and from 
other colleges of our country as well. The text- 
book used in Oxford University, as an introduc- 
tion to philosophy and theology, was written by an 
American.* Why should we not have such a 

♦Professor Joseph Le Conte of the University of California. 
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school here? Why should these buildings be 
empty all summer long ? What business man 
would be content with investments drawing inter- 
est only three-fourths of the time ? Should not in- 
terest on college investments be realized twelve 
months in the year in educational value received 
by the people ? Will not those who give money 
for buildings so provide for their endowment that 
they can be used all the year round, thus adding 
at least thirty-three per cent to their value ? 

It is probable that there are still some who 
think that a certain amount of physical labor can 
profitably be joined with mental effort. Attempts 
are yet made to connect daily labor with daily 
study. Of course, it is better to study in this 
way than not to study at all. But, on the whole, 
the experiment may be regarded as a failure. 
Study and labor alike exhaust the nervous energy. 
The student needs, not toil, but relaxation, as 
well as physical exercise. The human being is a 
unit ; and gymnastics, including a certain amount 
of athletics and military training for united 
action, are essential to the production of 
the highest manhood. We must eliminate 
the barbarities and brutalities imported from 
the gladiatorial arena and the prize-ring. But 
we must cultivate the physical nature of 
our students as systematically as their intellec- 
tual nature. Greek students went to the gymnas- 
tic professor as regularly as to the linguistic pro- 
fessor. (The Ballantine Gymnasium, I trust, will 
make this possible also for Rutgers students.) 

And is not the need for ethical culture still 
more imperative ? They whose only cultus is that 
of " Giant Doubt" are establishing schools for 
ethical culture all about iis. Is it not high time 
for us to revert to the wisdom of the Greeks in 
this respect also I Should not specific ethical 
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culture begin with, give character to, and continue 
throughout the entire college course ? Could not 
our young men thus be saved from the " college 
conscience" and *' class conscience," which so 
often prepare the way for the " party conscience" 
that says " there is no right and wrong in politics" ? 

Neglect of education issues in reversion to the 
savage type. Disproportionate training makes 
monstrosities. Undue devotion to physical cul- 
ture produces magnificent brutes ; to intellectual 
culture, destroying demons ; to esthetic culture, 
useless dilettanti. Liberal culture is the devel- 
opment of the human being in all right relations ; 
and such development produces noble men and 
women, good citizens, wise parents, helpers of 
the human race. 

The American College is designed to produce 
just this result. Its object is the best possible 
education of as many of the people as possible. 
And the experience of twenty-five centuries shows 
that this result can be obtained by the study and 
practice of Gymnastics, the Liberal Arts, and the 
Sciences, in proper relative proportion. 

The amount of study I have indicated will not 
be too much for a four years course, if facility in 
language has been secured early in life and the 
suggested courses of preparatory study have been 
properly pursued under Masters able and willing 
to teach. And there need be no fear but that 
the Bachelor of Arts, thus trained, will in due 
season prove himself worthy of the Master's de- 
gree also. 

I have said nothing of the University. It 
must furnish to the graduates of our Colleges op- 
portunity for progress and original research in 
every department of knowledge. It may include 
a series of superior schools for law, medicine, 
divinity, engineering, technology, and other pro- 
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fessional studies. It is really, though not etymolo- 
gically, a place for universal study, a aiudium 
generate. 

The American College differs both from the 
colleges and the universities of Europe. Its sphere is 
its own. It is the outgrowth of American life. 
In the future as in the past it will derive elements 
from both British and Continental sources ; and it 
will assimilate them. Its growth is a true palingen- 
etic process. It develops in accordance with its 
lineage. Its curriculum is that of the Liberal 
Arts, extended. All attempts to empty it of its 
native characteristics have proved futile, and 
ought to prove futile. The American college of 
the future will he the remit of experience adapt- 
ing itself to environment. 

In European countries what we call the Arts 
Faculty is known as the Philosophical Faculty, 
and the degree corresponding to our Master of 
Arts is Doctor of Philosophy, the words Master 
and Doctor both meaning Teacher, and philoso- 
phy being the pervading (as well as the originating) 
principle of the Liberal Arts. 

If the degree of Master of Arts has fallen below 
that of Doctor of Philosophy in popular estima- 
tion, it is because the institutions which confer it 
have forgotten their primitive (philosophical) vo- 
cation and become so largely banausic. This 
fact must be recognized. The Arts men must 
look to their laurels. The Scientific men are 
equalling them on their own ground. Our Scien- 
tific courses become steadily more and more 
philosophical. All our college studies must be- 
come more intensive, as well as extensive.* 

*lt was a Liberal education that was proposed. 
Classical studies were not to be excluded, and there- 
fore must be included. The act of 1S62 proposed a 
system of broad education by colleges, not limited to 
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And this principle must be made to pervade 
also our primary and intermediate, as well as 
higher, education ; which is only another way of 
saying that the object of all education must be 
the development of the human being in relation 
to his entire environment. 

The plays of the nursery, the delights of the 
kindergarten, the studies of the primary school, 
the grammar school, and the high school, as well 
as of the scientific school, the college and the 
university, must all be arranged to lead on gradu- 
ally and delightfully toward the ever-increasing 
excellence of the individual, which will prove to 
be also the excellence of the state. 

And the responsibility for all this rests upon 
the college men of the country. They only 
are able to survey the whole field and judge what 
ought to be done, what can be done, what must 
be done. They must judge, and decide, and act, 
for the good of all. 

If these suggestions grow legitimately out of 
past experience, they will not be found impracti- 
cable. Perhaps they cannot all be realized at 
once. But a beginning can be made at once ; 
and all that is valuable in them can be realized by 
and by. There is no limit to the good that col- 
lege men can do, save the limit we ourselves make 

a superficial and dwarfed training: Exper: 

ience in manual labor, in the handling of tools and 
implements, is not to be disparaged ; in the proper 
time and place it is most essential, and generally 
something of this may be obtained either before or 
after the college term, but should not largel3^ inter- 
fere with the precious titte required for a definite 
amount of scientific and literary culture, which all 
earnest students are apt to find far too limited. 
Senator Justin 8. MorrUl^ author of the '^Land Orant 
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by our lack of faith in God and in man, God's 
image. 

Are we not agreed that the degree of Master 
of Arts ought always to designate one who has 
obtained the key to the mysteries of the 
kosmos, and can refer the ever-increasing facts 
of external and internal consciousness to 
their proper position in his scheme of the 
universe, thus making each item of knowledge 
helpful to himself and to others ? The prototype 
of the Bachelor of Arts was the Greek Ephe- 
bos. Are we ready to take, ex animo, the oath 
of the Ephebos? 

I will transmit my fatherland, [its institutions, its 
civilization, its system of education, its people], 
not only not less, but greater and better, than it 
was committed to me. 

Shall we do our part in hasting the palingenesis 
of the kosmos? Then shall we have right to 
sing the Song of the Seer : 

For aye the time of wrath is past, and near the time 

of rest ; 
And honor binds the brow of man, and faithfulness 

his breast ; 
Behold the time of wrath is past, and righteousness 

shall be. 
And the wolf is dead in Arcady, and the dragon in the 

sea. 
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